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goblins and wraiths of a dead past and an unborn future. There is 
an indescribably eery sensation resulting from the vivid realization 
of such a universe, which, curiously enough, seems all ghost just 
because all real, just because there are no high lights. The doctrine 
of Bruno comes to mind, that where all is thus actual all is at the 
same time potential, and one can not help feeling that somehow one 
has left the sunlit paths where familiar things are what they seem 
for a strange enchanted forest where in most disconcerting fashion 
opposites merge into one. And one joyfully welcomes the ringing 
challenge of Bertrand Russell that realism must preserve its dis- 
tinctions. He at least recognizes the true meaning of reality, and 
like some medieval mystic he proclaims that all experience is appear- 
ance and mere sensibilia ; the world of reality is not what it seems, 
but is motionless and frozen in its icy precision, yet bathed withal in 
a wondrous light. One may not agree with him in overlooking man 
in his insignificance, but one can not help admiring the boldness 
with which he deifies that which for him has supreme value. His is 
not the lazy tolerance of an indifferent spirit; he has a new gospel 
to preach, and he is not afraid to condemn the idolatry of the pagan. 

It behooves all searchers after reality, therefore, especially if 
they claim to be realists, to remember that they are seeking to make 
a distinction in experience, nay, to make the supreme distinction, 
that between what merely is and what is real. And it is well for 
them to bear in mind, as they pursue this philosophic quest, whether 
they be lovers of wisdom who would comprehend the real through 
reason, or artists who would formulate it in plastic beauty, or states- 
men who would lead mankind to a greater enjoyment of its fruits, or 
religious souls who would simply fall down and worship it, that that 
which is the object of their differing endeavor is essentially a value, 
the Supreme Value, whose elaboration and further development lies 
not in the mere discovery of fact or the delimitation of existence, but 
in the harmonizing and synthesizing process of the Life of Reason. 

J. Herman Randall, Jr. 

Columbia University. 



A NOTE ON THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

IN his recent address at St. Louis, 1 Dr. Ales Hrdlicka has made a 
candid attempt to resolve a vexed and complicated problem, 
the problem of the mutual relations of anthropology and psychology. 
No one who has followed the fortunes of that section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science (Section H), which has 
i Science, LI., 199-201, February 27, 1920. 
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included — at least in its title — these two subjects, need be told that 
the relationship in question has been both ambiguous and vague. 
The anthropologist's address has notably advanced the problem in 
two ways : it has set forth certain fundamental difficulties and it has 
redefined for us the province of anthropology. 

What Dr. Hrdlicka has further sought is an acceptable defini- 
tion of psychology; a definition which should promote clear under- 
standing and allow an equitable partition of intermediate territory. 
He first turned to "a series of the foremost representatives" of psy- 
chology, for help which — as he has to acknowledge — "did not 
materialize." Which psychologists were included in "the series" 
the reader is not told. The anthropologist might have fared better 
had he resorted directly to general treatises. In a similar inquiry 
the present writer recently referred a score of intermediate students 
to a dozen or more current works, citing by chapter and verse each 
author's formal definition and asking each student to formulate his 
own conception. The result was satisfactory beyond the writer's 
anticipation. It brought to the laboratory an intelligent and fairly 
concurrent opinion regarding the object and the scope of psychology. 
These twenty persons succeeded by critical scrutiny in extracting 
from the books a decent — if tentative — working conception of the 
subject. Apart from those writers whose chief concern lies, accord- 
ing to their own frank admission, either in medicine, or in philos- 
ophy, or in organic evolution, or solely in the performances (the 
"behavior") of the physical organism (a sort of dynamic ecology), 
the differences to be found are, for the most part, differences of 
emphasis. This statement accords with the conclusions reached in 
the recent formulations of the committee on terminology of the 
American Psychological Association. 2 The committee of five mem- 
bers was charged "to consider the matter of uniformity of usage of 
psychological terms." Its own definitions were submitted for re- 
vision and extension to the members of the Association. As regards 
psychology at large, the definition which finally proved to be most 
acceptable to a majority of American psychologists runs as follows : 
' ' Psychology is the science of mental phenomena. ' ' It appears from 
the report of this committee that the only other formulation which 
seriously competes with the foregoing places more emphasis upon the 
relation of the organism, mental and physical, to the environment; 
but even here (to omit again the studies which are purely biological 
or ecological), "mental phenomena" or, more briefly, mind appears 
to characterize the subject-matter and the scope of the science. 

2 Psychol. Bull., 1918, XV., 89-95. It is regrettable that it should not have 
occurred to any one of the speaker 's ' ' series of the foremost representatives ' ' of 
psychology to refer the anthropologist to this clarifying report. 
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Psychology's main concern is, then, with mind — mind as it is con- 
stituted, as it is organized, as it runs its fluent course, as it depends 
upon bodily processes, as it develops in the individual, the species 
and the race, as it suffers aberration and defect in disease, as it 
creates language, custom, law, opinion, and tradition, as it is molded 
and modified in "social" groups, or as it is allied with bodily func- 
tions in such accomplishments as the attainment of knowledge, the 
revival of the past and the individual's adjustment to the shifting 
conditions of life. Mind: now directly scrutinized under experi- 
mental conditions, now inferred from other empirical facts, now im- 
plied in its products and its monuments — but always mind. Here 
the method is descriptive, there comparative, again genetic, or still 
again hypothetical and explanatory, as in Preudianism and psycho- 
analysis. Diversity of problems and diversity of methods, to be 
sure ; but no necessary diversity in general scope or undertaking or 
standpoint. 

Failing in his search for a definition, Dr. Hrdlicka turned to the 
bibliography of his neighboring discipline and tried to discern 
among the annual list of titles in the Psychological Index the real 
place and scope of psychology. He was thus led to the conclusion 
that our interests ' ' range from anatomy and histology of the nervous 
system to mathematics, on the one hand, and metaphysics, on the 
other, covering practically the whole vast range of phenomena re- 
lating to the nervous system and mental activities of man and ani- 
mals." A relatively large place is given — as he finds — to neurolog- 
ical titles, "28 per cent, dealing with neuropathology and psychia- 
try, 6.5 per cent, dealing with sociology, ethics, and philosophy, 3.5 
per cent, were mixed and indefinite, ' ' and so on. The anthropologist 
is evidently confused by the heterogeneity of the list, for he con- 
cludes that it ' ' shows indefiniteness, incomplete crystallization. ' ' 

Now no one would be disposed to deny that such a bibliography 
as the Index suggests a wide variety of topics and of interests. A 
caution, however, may well be entered against the inference which 
the critic draws from his inquiry. In the first place, he was unfor- 
tunate in the volume (1918) which he chose. A relatively large 
number of productive psychologists had then temporarily withdrawn 
from the laboratories for governmental service. Those who remained 
were distracted by new and peculiar duties. The literary output was 
diminished by at least one-half. Furthermore, there appeared in the 
year 1918 a vast amount of pathological material which spread well 
beyond its usual limits. The traumatisms of war, nervous disorders 
and mental diseases loomed large ; and the every-day work of the lab- 
oratories was correspondingly reduced. Another year 's bibliography 
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would more accurately have reflected the normal interests and en- 
deavors of the psychologist. In the second place, it must be observed 
that no general bibliography of a fundamental science or a group of 
related disciplines represents a closed and coherent system. "Were 
Dr. Hrdlicka to run through the files of the Index Medicus, of Bib- 
liographia zoologica, L'annee pedagogique, Bibliographie der Sozial- 
wissenschaften, or, possibly, the Bulletins bibliographiques of 
L'Anthropologie, he would find in those lists, too, both a bewildering 
variety of topics and a mass of material the inclusion of which ap- 
pears, upon the surface, to be of doubtful propriety. Of course, the 
more seasoned the science the more coherent the rubrics and the more 
logical the arrangement; but the difference is merely a difference of 
degree. 

Several years ago, when I undertook to bring out the Psycholog- 
ical Index, I began with the zeal of the reformer. It seemed to me 
that I could easily cut ragged corners, revise the headings, and elim- 
inate a great deal of material which was not — as I thought — real and 
proper psychology. Thanks to the patience of the former editor, 
Professor "Warren, I learned wisdom. I discovered that the bibliog- 
raphy had to be arranged, above every other consideration, for the 
easy and convenient use of the psychologists of the world. It was 
designed as an aid to men, of whatever training and of whatever 
special interest, who sought to make use of the year's publications 
in any special field and for the solution of any particular problem. 
The bibliography had — so far as its internal arrangement was con- 
cerned — to speak a universal language. Logical relations and syste- 
matic implications had, so to say, to be reduced to their lowest com- 
mon denominator. The systems of psychology reside elsewhere : they 
reside in the working plan of the trained psychologist who has 
acquired a wide perspective in his broad field. Systems differ. 
There is no doubt of that. They differ more decidedly in psychology 
— and, very likely, in anthropology — than in some of the physical 
sciences of longer lineage and with less complicated histories. The 
important point to be observed in this connection is the propriety of 
invoking the systematic and comprehensive works rather than an 
empirical collection of titles which subserves quite a different 
purpose. 

In spite of his disappointment over the "indefiniteness" of psy- 
chology, Dr. Hrdlicka has generously expressed the hope that anthro- 
pology will presently arrive at a conjunctive understanding with her 
neighbor. He expects psychology to "enlarge the scope of its ac- 
tivities, until no small part of these shall really become anthropolog- 
ical." Psychologists may not all support the conviction that their 
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subject "will unquestionably find its choisest field in group studies;" 
but they will not fail to appreciate the friendly counsel and criticism 
of the anthropologist. The critic's own definition of his subject 
should go a long way toward the affiliation which he desires. ' ' The 
science of human variation, both in man and in his activities, ' ' would 
seem to stand in fairly close and fairly definite relations to the science 
of mind ; in relations at least as close and as definite as anthropology 
now sustains to the two groups of biological and social sciences with 
which it shares at once its "comparative method" and certain of its 
major problems. For the time being, such substantial works as 
Levy-Bruhl's Les fonctions mentales dans les societes inferieures 
and Wundt's compendious Volkerpsychologie unmistakably affirm 
a common interest and clearly call for concordant endeavor. 

Madison Bentley. 
University of Illinois. 
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Complete Works: Plotinus. Tr. by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie. 

4 vols. Platonist Press, Alpine, N. J. 

Dr. Guthrie has here given us what professes to be the first com- 
plete translation of Plotinus into English. Whatever one may think 
of the value of the Plotinian metaphysics, it must be confessed that 
such a publication ought to be a great event in philosophical scholar- 
ship in America. For now the student who has had practically 
nothing in English except the Select Works by Thomas Taylor, pub- 
lished in 1817 in London, and later reprinted for the Bohn Library, 
the scattered books translated by Stephen McKenna, and the frag- 
mentary translations of Dr. Fuller in Bakewell's Source Book, has 
all the works put into fairly clear and intelligible English and 
arranged not in the more or less arbitrary order assigned them by 
Porphyry, but in the order in which they were written. This may 
be a mixed blessing, for all references to the Enneads are after all to 
the Porphyrian numbering, which Dr. Guthrie has been considerate 
enough to preserve at one side, and one could see the grouping 
which Plotinus 's most distinguished pupil thought most appropriate. 
Still it gives one a certain insight into the development of the 
thoughts of the master of Neo-Platonism as he saw fit to write them 
down, in the latter part of his life. 

The volumes in which Dr. Guthrie presents his work are con- 
venient in size and not badly printed, although an occasional mis- 
print serves to annoy the reader, if not to bewilder him. Yet the 



